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• ABSTRACT 

• A three-year study on the impact of admitting* 

underprepared community college students on academic standards is 
reviewed, along with implications for postsecondary education. In 
summarizing factors contributing to a reduced emphasis on critical 
literacy at the community college, attention was directed to changes 
in institutional characteristics caused by changes in both the 
external environment and administrative policies. The study found 
that: (1) administrators emphasized course enrollments because of an 
enrollment-driven funding formula; (2) developing new programs to, 
•» serve a more diverse student body while funds were restricted 
resulted in strategies to conserve funds, including the increased use 
of part-time faculty; and (3) because faculty were confronted with 

?reat diversity in. student preparation and student objectives, they 
ested students for low-level cognitive objectives with multiple 
choice examinations, without requiring students to acquire or 
practice critical literacy skills. The questions of whether other 
cpmmunity colleges face similar problems and whether critical 
literacy has declined in. four-year institutions are addressed. Also 
considered are literacy and access issues at the urban community 
College and^public urban university. JfSW) u ' 
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UNDERSTANDING LITERACY IN A COLLEGE SETTING 

• « R. C. Richardson, Jr." 
Professor of Higher Education 
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The movement "from meritocratic to open access higher education has produced 
changes .in the structure, 'size and diversity of the postsecondary enterprise 
that have been Widely noted a^d discussed. The impact of these changes-on the, 
learning experience ifself has been the subject of much speculation but few 
studies. Clearly, there are warntng signals that growth may Have been' accom- 
panied by less visible changes in qualitative standards as suggested by* 
Involvement in Learning , the report of the Study Group 6n Excellence in 
American Higher bducation. To their concerns about graduation rates* in 
general , .student performance on . subject area tests of the Graduate Record 
Examination, and loss of ciirricular coherence because of increasing reliance on 
part-time faculty; must b-e added the recent news that minority progress* toward 
equal access has leveled off with Blacks, Hispanics and Native Americans still 
underrepresented in four-year institutions. Of even greater concern is the 
significant decline- in degree achievement reported for Black males. 

In 1978, The National Institute of Education funded a three-year stud^ designed 
to examine,, in depth, the impact on institutional standards when a college 
admits or actively recruits students who lack the. academic preparation and 
objectives traditional ly associated with college attendance. As well, the 
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study was^oncerned with the impa,ct of the institution, « both on the new non- ■ 
traditional students as well as' on those who continued tp attend for tradi- 
tional reasons with traditional skills. The three-year study involved a single 
community college given the pseudonym of Oa&woad. While the dominant strategy 
was ethnomethodplpgy , the research team was" drawn from such diverse fields as 
anthropology, sociology, English, psychology,, public administration, reading 
and higher education. A complete summary of the project is available. 
Selected aspects appear in Literacy in the Open Access College . 

In this .article, I will summarize some of the key concepts that emerged from 
the study and address three related issues. $ince this study. focused on a 
single college a~nd used predominantly an inductive approach, the results were 
hypotheses about changes in learning experiences for students rather' than 
findings that couTd be general ized to other settings.. . The first issue then 
involves the extent to which the hypotheses from our study can u^fully be 
ap'plied to describe learning conditions generally as th^se occur in. open access 
community colleges. 

We chose to study a community college because such institutions have been on 
the cutting edge of a social policy aimed at makfngi$Qstsecondary education - 
available to all who wish to attend. Community coff lellj^have been described as 
more susceptible to administrative dominance as.wAJl assess concerned, about 
'the academic character of courses designed to respond 1 to community needs. 
Clearly, the impact on student learning, of growttf in size and diversity should 
be magnif ied in those institutions with the fewest barriers to change : , but this 
observation raises a second tssue. Four-year col legeSr-wd universities have 
. not escaped the influences that have impacted most heavily ojf comniunity 
colleges. Many urban universities count more community college transfers than 
natije students in thetr graduating classes. And as Riesman notes, one result 
orf ^jgfc; decline in enrollments has been to blur distinction* between community 
colleges and their four-year counterparts." While this • ' 

1 • — ' 
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second issue' cannot be addressed from the perspective of the NIE itudy,. a 
current research' effort funded by the Ford Foundation a"hd aimed at describing, 
practices that facilitate or impede achievement of bachelors degrees by urban 
students' who begin their postsecondary education in a community college, offers 
some insights. ; 

A final issue involves, the relationship between institutional policies and 
practices and observed outcomes.. While, it seems clear that many of the 
variables influencing student learning, experiences including student charac- 
teristics, high school preparation a.nd financial support both for individual 
and institution's are externally determined ,. it nonetheless seems useful to ask 
questions about those variables that are amenable to institutional control and 
to describe alternatives to current practice where these exist. . • 

Critical Literacy Defined 

* » 

The objective of examining the consequences of serving an* increasingly diverse 
clientele both for an institution and for\i^§ students led to the choice of 
critical literacy as an operational construct! We defined critical literacy 'as 
the use of reading and writing^ within a particular setting to achieve an iden- 
tifiable goal. Thus, critical 1 iteracy became the product of an interaction^ . 
between students, faculty and their environments rather than an individual 
trait measured by a standardized examination. Our focus was on understanding * 
the kinds of transactions that occurred' as students went through the'admissions 
process, registered for. and attended classes and talked about their objectives 
and experiences. As well, we were interested in administrative and faculty 
interpretations of the educational process and the pol icy decisions they made . 
to cope with the pressures that came from the district office, the community 
and an increasingly diverse student body. y 

Of course, we did not start out tp study critical literacy. We began by asking 
faculty members what their courses 'were intended to accomplish and how'. We 
asked students why they were there. And we ^sked administrators about their 
priorities and policies. Following this initial . exploratory st^ge, we assigned 
participant observers to classrooms and to administrative councils' and 
committees. We interviewed faculty members and department Chairs and we. sent.,, 
members of the- research team, some speaking only Spanish, through the 
admissions and registration process. Each semester members. of the research; 
team shared their data with college administrators and faculty as a way of" 
giving something back to those upjon whose cooperation the project depended and 
to confirm the accuracy of our observations.. We found, as have Copley and 
others', that sharing neutral observer perceptions about process and outcomes 
is' a powerful catalyst for change, but our, purpose was to .understand the 
setting, not to' alter it. 

v ; ' 
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Ultimately, we reacted a point in,- our work where it was necessary to find ways 
of explaining the relationships we had observed so that others coulCFtest qur 
hypotheses in other settings; • The .process through which this was^ accompl ished 
has been described in detail by r Gl*ser. We chose critical literacy as our 
unifying theme because it bes-t explained what we had observed.. 

The concept of critical literacy grew out of our class-room observations where 
we saw few examples of the independent reading or writing of Connected prose. 
What we did see was the restricted ys'e of reading and writing to understand or 
produce fragmented language. We, termed this use "bitting" because students 
copied bits of information froim blackboards or jkimmed textbooks to find 
answers to study-guide questions in preparation for multiple choice tests. In 
most classes, students were'' apt required to wfvlte essays pr research papers nor 
did they need to* engage in independent reading of texts or other references in 
the 'absence of strong external cues from their instructors. 

The contrasting form of language usage we termed "texting". Students were 
0 texting when they wrote essays or read a textbook chapter to understand content 
and emphasis. Texting represents the traditional view #f the type of written 
language use or critical literacy that col leges, ought too promote. We saw 
little texting at Oakwood. Instead, most practices seemed to discourage any- 
natural incl ination students might .have had toward such use. For example, 
/students who read textbooks in a "texting" fashion early in a' semester soon 
discovered that such reading was unnecessary to recognize the specific informa- 
tion required to pass multiple choice examinations. To understand why bitting 
was 'emphasized and texting -discouraged. , it was necessary tfo look beyond the 
classroom. 

The Literacy Study in Context ■ 

Figure 1 summarizes 'the influences that contributed to a reduced emphasis on ■ 
critical literacy at Oakwood . r Our#ttention was drawn, initial ly to Changes in 
institutional characteristics caused both by changes in the external - environ- . 
ment and administrative policies. 

The community college we studied was not a passive reactor to a' changing exter- 
nal environment. District administrators sought to modify their environment "* 
and implemented policies aimed at increasing their" resources and placing their 
institutions in more viable positions with respect to the selective parts of 
• , the external environment, which tttey screened.. These* administrative actlgns 
, talcen in the interests of institutional survival and viability* had conse- 
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Figure T 1 (cont'd) 
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quences for the educational "program that were often unintended and frequently 
unnoticed* ' ■ ' • ' 

' •" 

Because of the enrol lmlnt-driven funding, formula from which Oakwo«d> derived its 
revenues, administrators emphasized course enrollments rather than course or 
program completions. Maximizing revenue*, meant offering as many courses" 
without prerequisites as possible^and keeping enrollment sizes, even in re- . 
medial course, above the break-even. point. Because Oakwood clientele had 
become more diverse, partly as a result of institutional marketing." strategies, 
the college was tinder constant press'ure/to broaden the range of educational 
programs offered, for example, during /our study a new basic skills blodk 
program was initiated for those who entered with reading skills below 8th grade 
level.. Because Oakwood received fund fng for enrollments 1n this new* program 6n 
the, same basis as for transfer courses, any reductions in class size to accom- 
modate the needs of those entering the basic skill s^bl ock had to . be? offset' by 
increased enrollments in other courses, a reality that administrators were 
quick to deny but faculty equal 1/ quick to recognize. ; ^/ 

In the arena of Institutional policies, the development of new programs to • 
serve a more diverge clientele in an 'environment Of fiscal constraint required 
strategies designed to conserve funds. Prominent among these strategies was 
the increasing use of part-time, faculty. Whatever the merits of. the teaching 
of part-time faculty, they were paid at a very lowjrate -and were not expected • 
td do advising or to be involved 1 in program' development or maintenance. The 
fact that more thap half of the program ultimately came to be offered through 
faculty in adjunct status , conveyed to the full-time faculty a- sense of .' 
hopelessness in terms; of attempting to" keep up with advising responsibilities. 
As the quality of advising" diminished , the interest in program coherence also 
suffered. As a consequence, it became difficult for students in many programs 
to get the sequence of courses required to graduate in a reasonable time 
period;. I/i fact, there was little relationship between' courses' in the class 
schedule and the programs that appeared in the col lege. catalog.! Administrators 
also emphasized alternate instructional techniques. The good faculty members 
were those who did not require studerrts to engage 1n reading ^by providing them 
with" alternative means of getting, the same information. Of course, the /' 
alternative means most commonly fostered dependence On faculty members rather 
than independence in the acquisition of knowledge. • Finally, Oakwood had. no 
standards for student progress. To keep students^! igible for^f inancial 
assistance for as long a $ possible, Oakwood had aj&licy which permitted »■ 
earning up to fifteen hours toward an associate in general education degree for 
remedial courses. Students could remain eligible by taking essentially the . 
same fifteen -houi*s "semester after semester*. 

Institutional characteristics and institutional policies influenced the ways in 
which faculty and students approached/ the learning process. Because' faculty 
were confronted with great diversity in student preparation and student 
objectives, they adopted efficient Instructional Strategies. These efficient 1 
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strategies were methods of conveying content by separating it from the critical 
literacy requirements commonly associated with college level learning. Faculty 
passed out outlines and emphasized information in lectures. They tested for 
low-level cognitive -objectives with multiple choice ex.aminations. Students - 
could meet their objectives, of earning a grade in a course without engaging in 
the 4 connected wriUng or reading we have traditionally associated with the' 
acquisition and practice of critical literacy skills. 

/Of course, faculty adopted these efficient instructional strategies because 0 
they were under severe pressure from students, .702. of whom were part-time, 
taking only a single course and not interested in earning a degree. Such , 
students had heavy outside responsibilities in terms of work and family, and 
were resistantto doing anything more than learning the minimum knowledge 
necessary to pass the multiple choice examinations. The attitude that the ' 
appropriate behavior in- courses consisted, of negotiating a set of minim^ym 
demands with faculty, and thei/meeting these with the least possible expendi- 
ture of outside effort was- fostered by the. absence among most students 1n most 
courses of any perceived relationship between being rn class and the students' 
educational "objectives. 

* ■ 

Put another way, most students saw classes as obstacles to be overcome in the 
pursuit of a degree. They did not perceive any. relationship between, the 
content they were learning and their, ultimate objective, which was either to 
get a job 'or' to upgrade q themsel ves in a job they already held. We found, as 
have London and others, a small percentage of students who possessed an 
interest in subject matter jthat went beyond simply meeting' the requirements for 
a grade. Such students were the target of discrimination, both by students and 
by faculty. In brief, thejr interest in going beyond minimum requirements, 
made them modern day "rate busters" and their efforts were not welcomed by 
their colleagues in the learning experience. 

During the three-year period of our study, we observed the continuing erosion 
of critical literacy requirements.; We cannot be -sure that this was a conse- 
quence of a reduction in the ability or preparation of the students in the 
transfer courses. In fact, it appeared that the major determinant of this 
decline was the objectives rather than the preparation of the students. 
Students wanted to 'meet requirements with the minimum possible expenditure of 
effort. Faculty confronted with a majority of students pursuing efficient 
learning strategies compromised by preserving content at the expense of 
relinquishing the process throuqh which content has been traditional Vy learned 
at the college level.! Students were not requ-jfed to. engage in independent 
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reading pr writing activities and thus, we found in most Oakwood classes a lack 

of emphasis on critical literacy.. * . • * . * . . - • , ». 

Some- may wonder why anyone in a technological ly 'oriepted ^society should be 
concerned because college students obtain. and- use bits of information from 
instructor handouts or computers rather than engaging in more traditional forms 
of reading and writing. Our concern was motivated by the importance of 
community Colleges as the major point of entry through which disadvantaged 
urban populations gain access J to opportufiities for upward social mobility. In 
a society that is top-heavy with- credentials, employers lobk increasingly at 
where d«egrees were earned Once on the job, workers in a . knowledge society ar« 
promoted, as muc-h on their'- ability to *use language critically and independently 
as they /ire on specialized knowledge, which goes napidly but of date.. But, 
before spending too much time worrying about whether those who attend community 
colleges may be at peril in comparison with, their four-year .counterparts, it 
wi l V be useful to raise the question of ; whether the hypotheses formed from our 
study of . Oakwood represent reasonable 'explanations of what happens in community 
colleges', generally. ' . . * ■ . ,' 

Is the Oakwood Story Atypical? • •• -\ ' ^ 

Here we are, of course, on much mofe tenuous ground but the question cannot be 
avoided. Oakwood was a well-established College" with* excellent facilities and 
funding, a highly competent and well -prepared, professional staff and a student' 
body drawn predominantly from a suburban -and majority population. On the 
surface* there^s no reason to believe that Oakwood was different from other • 
reasonably affluent, mainstream community colleges. 

On'e source of information about the question of comparability came from a 
companion study funded concurrently by NIE but conducted independently at the 
University of Texas at Austin.. The filings were strikingly similar as 
suggested by the following excerpts from that report: )•: 

. .' .y ■ ■ , 

"There are, however, grave concerns whjch arise, from -our findings that 
students come to, expect, through their college experiences, that 
reading and writing are not important in themselves - that instructors 
do no^demand anything from them beyond brjef, disjointed responses to » 
specific,, narrow questions." . '» W'. 

"The reduction of reading and wri 'ting tasks to those* performative 
' activities that extract information from cont#t that .require, no * 
demonstration of synthesis/comprehension 6f larger issues cannot be 
construed -as ever improving or developing stuAnts ability to read and 
write." 10 .. . I 

tt— ■ ; — • : ■■ ; ' 

Roueche, S.D. and Coms^tock. U.N. "A Report on Theory and Methods for the 

Study of Literacy Development in Community Colleges" (ERIC Document ED 
211, 161) -NIE, ' 1981. Pp 1-45, 1-61; , ' 
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A'third source of information on the general i^ation issue Is. much more personal 
and' subjective. . Since publication of Literacy jn.theijpen Access College' , I 
have visited with faculty and administrators across th\£puntryr l .have asked 
whether the practices described were' significantly different fr'om',Ah6se in . 
their, own institutions, .And I have asked; are there betted- explij^rflfcL for 
what We saw? Perhaps it is the normal courtesy accorded a visitflUHpFto. 
date, no one has taken serious exception to the" accuracy of our descriptions, 
npr nas*anyone suggested that the practices we saw at <0akwood were different in 
kind from their own experiences. N '• ' * 

' - ? • ' ■ •' Jtfi '. . .' 

w ■ ■ ■ t 

A final approach to testing whether learning experiences at Oakwood were 
Comparable to those in other community colleges involves looking at similari- 
ties*^ institutional, policies $s these, have evolved from the academically 
oriented comnfunity col-leges. of the 60's, serving predominantly a full-time 
student population, to the vocationally oriented "community based learnina 
centers", of the 80's serving , a- part-time student population, that may amount to 
as qjany as- 70% of those enrolled, as was the case at Oakwood, 

Beginning at the grid of th'e 60's and extending througfr the. last decade, many 
community colleges including Oakwood, initiated a series of policy changes that 
affected, most areas of institutional operation. The half-day orientation 
sessions common in the early 60's were relinquished in .favor of .efficient 

strategies, for getting students into discrete courses. Demands on full-time 
faculty and counselors for advising were reduced through sound and slide 
presentations. An advising system 1 , never robust, collapsed for all but those 
in selective vocational programs, under the Weight of the influx of part-time- 
students and the growing numbers of part-time faculty whose miserly compensa- 
tion was Justified .by limiting their responsibil 1 ties to meeting classes. 

Where institutions made«an effort to asiess the preparation of entering • * 
students,, the effort extended only to those attending full-time who applied 
early enough to follow prescribed institutional procedin|es, Placement on the 
basis of competency was most commonly voluntary. For m/ny institutions, this 
meant that two-thirds or. more of the students in college credit transfer 
.offerings enrolled without benefit "of any assessment of whether 'they possessed 
the. requisite skills. Faced with incredib-le -diversity in their classrooms, 
faculty preserved an emphasis on mastery of content by finding ways of 
transmitting and testing for discrete units of knowledge producing/ the bitting 
forms of literacy previously described. 

Students, especially those from minority backgrounds, resisted the notion of 
taking courses that did .not tarry credit. Regulations for veterans, as well as. 
the advent of need-based financial aid placed additional pressure on colleges . 
serving large numbers of underprepared students to offer credit foY. all 
courses, including' English as a Second' Language, and grammar school arithmetic. 
Offering credit was not enough; the course^ had to be appl icable> to some degree 
and so, a new degree, the associate In general education, was created, Any 
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student who earned *the requisite number of hours could receive a degree without 
tne necessity of following a prescribed program. *•'%.. 

The Impact of these' and other^olicy changes, including non-pun1tive grading • 
and the absence of standards for*progreSs produced^increased access measured by 
rates of participation but decl ining rate,s of achievement, measured by such 
traditional Indicators as number of graduates and ttje number SQgjid performance 
of transfer students. 'Interestingly, at the same time these developments were 
taking place inmost ajreas of the curriculum^ tne level of achievement -in 
selective allied health programs was improving under the influence of certify- 
ing agencies. However, participation oJPrminority students in such programs 
remained well below- the levels of thefr iriVolvement\in open access areas. r 

* • * • * 

The changes described above have been widely noted in the literature o^ 
.community colleges. Indeed, mo^fc of these changes have been cited- as 4 
and they well may be' in terms, of\promoting access. They' do rio.t, howe\^ 
promote critical literacy and for that reason, contribute to current c< 
about-quality and achievement. . . 

In one sense, ft/s not appropriate- to "describe^tfle conditions we observed at 
Oakwood as. the norm for community colleges, a poirft.that McCabe emphasizes .in 
his' review of Literacy in the Open-Access Col lege .T In .another, as McCabe 
acknowledges, -the": problem of literacy is a |»rvisjnf4 one for education" fn 
America and'onq that has fallen with par ticuH^r. force on community colleges. 
It 1s*lear that practices vary* considerably amdng institutions of the same 
type. Equally., it is^apparent that community colleges have made significant 
changes in several of these policy areas since we concluded our study. Despite 
these qualifications, the weight of evidence suggests that the hypotheses we 
formed from our study of Oakwood!' were applicable to most community colleges, at 
. the time of our study. A more intriguing question involves the extent to 
.which they were also applicable to four-yea,r institutions, an issue raised. by 
McCabe i as well as Rie^man.-, 

Has Critical Literacy Declined in Four-Year Institutions? 
_ , ^ — _ , — . 

There is no way of addressing this- question within the f context of our original 
study. Within the past year, however, the For;^ Found ti on has funded two V 
research projects aimed at 'analyzing state and Institutional policies which 
impede or facil itate progres*s to traaibaccal aureate degree for students ^wfco 
begin their postsecondary education- to community colleges in sight maiflf urban 
areas around the country. In each of these areas, site visits have tj(|n made 
to an urban community college and % an- adjacent urban university vu^e the 
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greatest number of transfer ^students matriculate/ The pol icy areas examined 
during these site visits were the same as those* that emerged as important in 
our study of Critical' 1 iteracy at Oakwood. Wh.11 e the results of this project , 
will not be available until November, 1985, institutional site visits nave been 
completed, so' it is possible to foirm sbme^prel iminary impressions. While the 
public urban universities participating in the study are by no means represen- 
tative of four-yeaf colleges, and diversities in general,, they^ like community 
colleges, serve populations that come disproportionately from big city public 
school systems noted for the large numbers of underprepared students they 
graduate. Their practices, therefore, probably represent more the extreme . 
four-year col lege- and. university accommodation to changes in levels of critical 
literacy than the norm. • * 

Despite demographic pressures, most of the .universities participating in the 
Ford project have remained relatively selective in comparison with their 
community college counterparts. Whila the desjree of selectivity varied, only 
one could'be described as open-access and evenfor this institution the 
description had to be qualified because the institution, by state law, was 
^required to accept all graduates of high schools within the state who followed 
[h prescribed college preparatory curriculum. Significantly, this university 
/'operates a large vestibule program into which are placed on a mandatory basis^ 
those community college transfers and students applying directly from high 
school who d-e^not score at an appropriate level on a "placement examination-. 
Minority students are overrepresented in the vestibule prpgram and under- 
represented- in the university^at large. • . 

In addition to selective admissions to most institutions there are differential 
standards for being admitted to the college^ Business and Engineering apply 
the most rigorous requirements wfflle Ai^s and Sciences provide an alternative 
for those who lack the prerequisites for admission to ^professional school but 
are* admissible to the university. The practice 'is noi unlike the* pre- / 
professional programs offered within community colleges where students removed 
deficiencies and await their turn for admission to the program of their choice. 

Where pressures from articulation agreements or state coordinating agencies . 
place pressure on faculty to accept community college courses they do not . 
believe to.be the equivalent of their own offerings, a number of practices have 
developed aimed at screening the competencies of transfer students. Several 
universities administer validation examinations designed to assess whether 
transfers possess knowledge that is prerequisite to an advanced course.. 
Students who fail such examinations may find that credit is being hejd.-in 
escrow" uittil they complete the next coUfse in the sequence. Additional ly , 
there is considerable juggling of the curriculum to place as many courses as •' 
possible beyond the reach of community colleges by assigning them upper 
division status*. Partly as a result of these practices, community college 
transfers often end up with-mojj* elective credits and fewer credits in the' 
major tha'rydesirable, in terms of optimum progression to a degree. 

All of these practice^nd others might suggest that four-year coVlgges aad 
universities have insi/lat^d themselves from the changes in critical literacy 
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requirements that have taken place in ~ community colleges. But, there is 
•additional evidence that places this conclusion i.n doubt. 

The t urban universities in the Ford Project are heavily dependent on transfer 
students, most of whom come from community 'colleges. Institutional research 
data demonstrates clearly that transfer students, who spend th(e equivalent of 
two years- in a community college and who complete a coherent program comparable 
to the first two years of the university program perform nearly as'^well as 
native students and graduate at comparable rates. -They achieve success in the 
more selective schools of engineering aW business,' as' well as in education and 
arts and sciences. While transfers do not perform as well in the more competi- 
tive environment of the university as they did in the irpre nurturing 
environment of the commupi.ty college, they, nonetheless*) achieve at respectable 
levels, particularly when one considers that many of them were not eligible to 
attend the university at the time they graduated from high school. 

An\l so, the evidence on critical literacy in four-year colleges, and\ - 

universities 1s mixed. Quite clearly, these institutions have escaped the 

pressures of coping with the numbers of underprepared students' that .have 

entered commurfity colleges. Equally important, university faculty have been 

more successful in resisting administrative-pressures to alter traditional 

practices to accommodate npn-traditional students. Yet, both community college 

transfers and native university students graduate with bachelors degrees 

without being able to demonstrate the tenth grade competencies in reading, 

.writing and mathematics. required by some ."states on teacher certification exams. 

It seems unlikely that this phenomenon is confined to schools of education 

since. Iheir majors take the same arts and sciences courses in the lower 

division required for all professional- schools. 

* * * * 

Clearly, there is a. difference between the emphasis on competencies and 
techniques that characterizes the professional school and the foetus on critical 
literacy that ought to characterize general education offerings. It is equally 
evident that the same students who resist critical literacy requirements in 
general education offerings where they perceive littl/B- relationship between 
such requirements arid the.ir objectives for attending college, are much less 
resistant to engaging in critical literacy behaviors in courses where they do 
see a direct payoff in terms of career objectives. The problem 'arises from the 
lack of integration b.etween the content-oriented professional faculty who Could 
requlre'critical literacy behaviors but typically do not and the general 
'education faculty who ,are supposed to emphasize critical literacy but' either do 
not or cannot. The problertris not helped by the tendency for universities to 
|urn over responsibility for many general education 'courses to graduate / 
assistants^or part-time lecturers. . , \> " ' 

• *> . . 

Universities have not been unaware of the threat to program quality posed ify 
these conditions. . The current emphasis on writing across .the curriculum is 
both an acknowledgement of the. decline in critical literacy requirements and an 
attempt to correct the problem by emphasizing the responsibility of faculty 1n 
professional fields to. promote the independ-ent and critical use of language. 
The successful efforts of many formerly upper division and graduate universi- 
ties 1n adding freshman and sophomore classes has. had, as part of its agenda, 
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achieving more consistent -standards for critical literacy among those accepted 
to junior standing. ,And universities in a growing number of states have 
increased admission requirements* 

On one level, universities deserve praise for f .their efforts to/preserve 
academic standards and to require better preparation from new/matriculants. 
From a different perspective, it is already apparent that one constequ^nce of^ 
the movement toward increased standards has been to' increase ,the dispropor- 
tionate number of minority students already concentrated in^community colleges 
where several studies have.suggested they have the least chance of persisting 
to a baccalaureate degree. Despite the increased proportion of minority 
students in high school graduating classes, many urb|n universities'are 
experiencing a declining percentage Of Minorities among their student bodies. 
And those who do attend, graduate at about half the rate of their non-mipority 
counterparts. These developments have not escaped- the attention of legislators 
and coordinating boards. The policy .issuej^.are complex and not susceptible to 
simple solutions. . 

Strengthening Critical Literaey Without Sacrificing Access 

* . . . • • 

As important as it is to strengthen, the ability of college graduates to engage 
in critical literacy, this objective cannot be pursued a< the expense of access 
without serious consequences for colleges as well as society. Those who see 
quality and access as mutually exclusive assume that our choices are limited to , 
returning to the practices of the- sixties to Improve quality or continuing tb 
emphasize current practices tq optimize access. There are. other alternatives* • 

The urban community college and the public urban university are creations of 

the past quarter century. As the life span of institutions 1s 'calculated, both 

are young, a/id ftl this point, have^pursued largely independent- directions. 

Universities have been concerned about the development of graduate programs and 7 

research. Where discretionary funds have been available to improve learning , ' 

conditions for underprepared students, they have developed special programs of 

demonstrated efficiency.- When discretionary funds are cut, the institution 

faced with the choice of preserving services for disadvantaged students or 

continuing development as research institutions. The decision to focus on the 

latter is inevitable and understandable particularly when one ►considers the . 

level of competition that characterizes state four-year systems. and the 

proportion of| underprepared students being served ,by urban-universities in 

contrast to their flagship counterparts in less urban* settings. 

Urban universities do what they can to improve their learning environments 

within the constraints of available resources and competing institutional 

priorities. Most would 'like the option of providing residence halls for more 

of their students. Created as commuter institutions, many seethe absence of 

Siich facilities as a barrier in providing effective learning cdndltlons for - 9 
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minorities. Most also recognize the scarcity of minority role models' among 

their faculty and administrative staffs as a particular handicap and several 

have created incentive lines for departments able to recruit qualified 'minority 
faculty: ' . • ; - 

Of- course, many of the problems in urban settftpgs can be traced to the 
achievement levels of students graduating from the public schools. Both 
community colleges and public universities have programs for "adopting" inner 
city schools to strengthen academic offerings and to encourage students to t 
avoid the deficiencies .in mathematics and science -which so severely constrain 
opj/or tun i ties for later schooling. Urban universities and community colleges 
a Pike offer extensive remedial work but there is at least tacit recognition 
thatAstudents, more than marginal ly deficient, have a better chance in the 
community college with its wider range of course offerings, greater flexibility 
in time requirements, more commitment to working with the underprepared and a . 
generally more supportive environment. 

unity colleges are beginning tp reemphasize orientation and advisement, 
is much less reluctance to- require placement on the'basis of assessed 
competencies and there are fewer loopholes for students to enter classes 
without being assessed'. Some urban community colleges award scholarsh/kis on 
J the basis of merit rather than need and have initiated honors program*. > The 
excessive emphasis, on jobs and training is giving way to a more "^alan/ed effort 
to provide career opportunities while placing renewed emphasis oh baccalaureate 
options. In some urban areas, universities;are»aiding this effort by offering 
transition courses taught by. university faculty on community college campuses. 
As well greater attention is being given to improving advising, orientation and 
support services for transfers. Special attention is being given to the needs 
minorities. 

Recent legislation, which requires students receiving federal financial aid 
make satisfactory progress toward a defined objective in order to remain . 
eligible, has given a boost to urban community colleges where two-thirds or ' 
more of all students receive financial assistance. TNfere is growing concern $s 
well with the validation of learning experiences through some assessment of. 
exit competencies. <Th,ere are probably better measures of the ability to 
display critical literacy skills than counting 4 the number (o f . words students 
write during their lower division experience as mandated by the State of 
Florida. Community college leaders increasingly recognize that a more 
desirable alternative to state requirements or validation exams Administered by 
univprsities may be the definition and assessment of exit competencies by their 
own staffs 1 . However, the" difficulties of getting agreement on what the 
competencies should- be, and how they should be measured are formidable. ' ^ 
Whether or not current efforts to identify and assess'competencies come to 
fruition, they will have served a purpose in sensitizing faculty and '»' . 
administrators alike to- the need for common expectations for' critical literacy 
in the first two years of the baccalaureate experience. 

Perhaps the most important development of all involves the greater recognition 
among both. university and community college leaders of the need to improve^ 
cooperatlqn and coordination. When resources and students were in oversupply, ■ 
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institutions' were free to pursue their independently planned priorities'. 
•Account'abil ity meant demonstrating an increase in the number of students 
enrolled for the current year. And concerns for 'equity were satisfied by 
reporting participation rates. 

In todays environment, the rules have changed. The question is not how many 
but With what .resul ts. Improving the achievement of students who lack 
traditional preparation offers a significant challenge that urban institutions ,'• 
cannot easily escape. The demographics for at least the next decade indicate 
there will be far fewer students with traditional preparation'than can be 
accommodated by available capacity. It will, not be enough to find institutions 
that will, award credentials for learning experiences devoid of appropriate 
emphasis on critical literacy. Credentials are useful in securing entry level 
employment only to the degree they are scarce and signify the possession of 
required competencies. The limitations of credentials without competencies are 
no where more evident than in the growing use of teacher. -certification. exams to 
screen college graduates for minimum sk.il Is in : reading, writing and 
mathematics. / c 

Urban areas are threatened by^ the absericVof critical literacy skills among 
high percentages of their population. Urban universities and., community . 
colleges represent the best hope for interrupting the channeling process 
through which those who lack sucli skills gain credentials as teachers and 
return ,to perpetuate their own inadequacies through the public school -system. 13 
Achieving this hope will require conscious effort' to improve communication ana 

to see roles as:mutually complementary rather than -competitive, or independent. 

•■ ■ . . . t 
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For £ description of this process, see Orfield, Gary and others, The Chicago 
Study of Access and Choice in Higher Education . 'Chicago: Committee on 
Public Policy Studies of the University of Chicago, 1984. 



